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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, INCORPORATED 

Meeting of October 28, 191 8 

The Society met at 8.15 p.m. in the Academy room, with Dr. Clark 
Wissler in the chair. Dr. Frederick Schleiter delivered a lecture entitled 
"Religion and Culture," embodying a brief review of a forthcoming 
book by himself of the same title. The following abstract was given 
by the speaker. 

The general theoretical work on religion attempts to deal with the 
entire subject as such and at large, free from the exigencies of time and 
place, thus disregarding, in large part, the actual ethnographic phenomena 
and presenting an abstract type. Attempts have been made to formulate 
the laws of religion and the order of its development upon the basis of 
(i) the intensive study of a limited geographical area or period of history 
and (2) data gathered from all parts of the world and all periods of 
history (the comparative method). In both cases the formulation of an 
abstract type is the result of the investigation. 

One group of theorists has attempted to show that the idea of spirit 
represents the most primitive religious concept of man and that, second- 
arily, other ideas, rites, and ceremonies have been elaborated on the basis 
of it, whereas another group has contended that the idea of an impersonal 
magical power represents the most primitive religious idea and that 
concepts regarding spirits have only arisen later in history. 

Both theories, ■ however, completely disregard the historical im- 
portance of the phenomena of emanation and beliefs regarding the con- 
crete powers, properties and virtues of various objects, such as stones, 
gems, etc., especially those which possess magnetic or electrical properties 
such as amber, the loadstone, etc. In cases of this type belief in an 
abstract, universally diffused magical power (mana) is not implied but 
the ideas involved are rather concerned with the specific potentialities 
of various objects and have played a very large and important part in 
the development of. magic and religion. 

If we consider causality in its relationship to magico-religious phe- 
nomena a peculiar and anomalous situation at once confronts us. It 
has frequently been assumed that primitive man is continually on the 
lookout for causes and that by means of their discovery he is enabled to 
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exert control over the processes of nature. This reduces causality to a 
purely rationalistic procedure. A dispassionate examination of widely 
diversified data, however, indicates that different mental processes have 
led to the attribution of a causal relationship between two or more 
elements, (i) Many superstitions, for example, involving causal rela- 
tions, are not the result of a deliberate inquiry on the part of an indi- 
vidual but are simply accepted from his folkloristic background. (2) 
Again the repeated conjunction of events in nature may lead to the 
attribution of a causal relationship between them, as is illustrated in 
Hume's celebrated treatment of habit as a basis of all causes. (3) 
Emotional and affectivistic processes may lead to the formation of 
causal relations, etc. Bearing in mind these diverse mental processes 
which are involved in various causal relations and which have determined 
them we may say that there is here involved an excellent illustration of 
the process of convergence, — many diverse mental processes leading to 
the same result, viz., that between two or more elements a dynamic 
relationship is predicated. 

Meeting of November 25, 191 8 

The American Ethnological Society met in the Academy room at 
8:15 p.m. with Dr. Clark Wissler in the chair. 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell read a paper on the Cheyenne as Indian 
Traders. On the basis of the early documentary sources the speaker 
expounded the varied trade relations of the Cheyenne and other Plains 
tribes, including the Kiowa, Comanche, and Arapaho. 

Dr. Southwick launched a discussion on the aboriginal manufacture 
of beads. Dr. Grinnell gave the traditional statements made on this 
point by the Cheyenne, while Mr. N. C. Nelson explained the character 
of the beads found in archaeological sites. Dr. Lowie asked the speaker 
whether he had been able to trace the early history of the Arapaho, 
whom he had mentioned as occupying the Black Hills at one time jointly 
with the Cheyenne. Dr. Grinnell answered that he had not been able 
to trace them back as far as General H. L. Scott in an article in the 
American Anthropologist some years ago. 

The meeting was followed by a session of the Board of Directors, 
attended by C. Wissler, F. Boas, E. C. Parsons, P. E. Goddard, N. C. 
Nelson, R. H. Lowie. The Treasurer presented a communication from 
the Society's printer, stating that in consequence of the change in the 
rate of exchange he was suffering a serious loss in connection with the 
payment of his last bill. On motion of F. Boas the Board voted to 
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inform the printer that the Society is willing to pay the difference pro- 
vided that its agreement with him reitiain the same as before with the 
exception that it shall pay 2.50 florins per page. Dr. Goddard moved 
and it was carried that President Kroeber of the American Anthro- 
pological Association be notified by the Secretary that the Society 
obligates itself to contribute $50.00 to his fund for the liquidation of the 
American Anthropologist' s debt. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, January 21, 1919 

The Board of Directors met in the Secretary's office at the American 
Museum of Natural History at 2:15 p.m. Present: Dr. Wissler, Dr. 
Boas, Mr. Nelson, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Parsons, Dr. Lowie, with Dr. 
Wissler in the chair. 

The Secretary presented his report, which was accepted. 

The Treasurer read her report which was referred to an auditing 
committee to be appointed by the President. 

The Editor presented a report explaining the difficulties of publica- 
tion under existing circumstances and the progress made with the Jones 
volume. His report was accepted. 

The following two names were proposed by the Treasurer as members 
of the Society: Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews. They were unanimously 
approved for recommendation to the Society. 

As a nominating committee the Board proposed the following: 
President, Clark Wissler; First Vice-President, F. W. Hodge; Second 
Vice-President, N. C. Nelson; Secretary, R. H. Lowie; Treasurer, E. C. 
Parsons; Board of Directors (in addition to the above), P. E. Goddard, 
A. A. Goldenweiser, T. Mayer. 

On motion of Dr. Goddard it was unanimously decided to recommend 
Dr. Wissler for representative of the Society on the Council of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 

A budget was then prepared for 1919, itemized as follows: 

For the American Anthropologist $350.00 

For membership dues to the American Anthropological Association . . 90.00 

For publications already begun 800.00 

For new publications . . . 500.00 

For secretarial expenses of Treasurer and Secretary 10.00 

$1,750.00 

The President appointed Mr. L. Spier and Miss Bella Weitzner as 
the auditing committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:55 p.m. 
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Meeting of January 27, 1919 

The annual meeting of the Society was held in the West Assembly 
room of the American Museum of Natural History on January 27, at 
8:25 p.m. The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. 
Wissler. The following members were present: F. Boas, M. Fishberg, 
P. E. Goddard, A. A. Goldenweiser, R. H. Lowie, T. Mayer, N. C. 
Nelson, E. C. Parsons, F. Schleiter, C. Wissler. The total attendance 
was about twenty-five. 

The President called for the report of the Secretary, which follows: 

Secretary's Report 
The present membership of the American Ethnological Society, Inc., 
divided into classes, is as follows: 

Life members 13 

Members 14 

Fellows , 67 

Anthropological Fellows 21 

Total IIS 

Since the list of subscribers of which the Secretary has record (11) 
is incomplete, this matter having been delegated to our agent, G. E. 
Stechert & Co., the total membership to be used for purposes of com- 
parison is the above. It appears that since last year there has been an 
increase of four members. The Secretary regrets to announce the death 
of one life member. Dr. James Douglas, and of one fellow. Dr. Herman 
K. Haeberlin. 

The Society held the usual number of meetings, the following being 
the titles presented: 

(January) Clark Wissler, Cultural Problems of the Southwest. 

(February) N. C. Nelson, The Archaeology of the Southwest. 

(March) E. H. Morris, The Excavation of the Aztec Ruin, N. M. 

(April) A. L. Kroeber, Factors Controlling Human Behavior as Illustrated by 

the Natives of the Southwestern United States. 
(October) F. Schleiter, Religion and Culture. 
(November) G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne as Indian Traders. 

Owing to his sojourn in California the Secretary was unable to attend 
to the duties of his office until the summer of 1918. He desires to 
express his appreciation of the efficient manner in which they were dis- 
charged by Miss Marjorie A. Mallory, the Acting Secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Robert H. Lowie, 

Secretary 
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The Secretary's report was accepted as read. The Secretary was 
then instructed to read the Treasurer's report, which follows: 

Treasurer's Report 

Receipts 

Balance on hand Jan. i, 1918, Guaranty Trust Co $ 674.88 

Balance on hand Jan. i, 1918, Manhattan Savings 

Institution 2,476.31 

Interest from Guaranty Trust Co 15-72 

Interest from Manhattan Savings Institution 88.66 

Dues from members S16.14 

Carnegie Institution 900.00 

14.671-71 
Disbursements 

Printing and postage $ 10.86 

American Anthropological Association 

for 89 memberships 89.00 

for pubUcations 309.03 

E. J. Brill, drafts for printing 9S0.62 

R. Weber for sketches iS-oo 

Donation for deficit to the American Anthropological 

Association 50.00 

American Museum of Natural History for attendant- . . 1.50 1,426.01 

$3,245.70 
Total Assets, January 2, iqiq 

On deposit in Manhattan Savings Institution $2,564.97 

On deposit in Guaranty Trust Company 680.73 

$3,245-70 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elsie Clews Parsons, 

Treasurer 
Examined and found correct, January 27, 1919. 
Bella Weitzner, 
Leslie Spier, 

Auditing Committee 

The Secretary was instructed to read the Budget submitted by the 
Board of Directors (p. 470), which was accepted. 

The Editor was called upon to report and explained the progress 
made with the publication of the Jones material. 

The Board of Directors of the American Ethnological Society pre- 
sented the following nominations for membership in the Society: Mr. 
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Henry Clews, 27 West 51st Street, New York City; Mrs. Henry Clews, 
27 West 51st Street, New York City. They were unanimously elected. 

The Secretary next read the report of the Board of Directors as a 
nominating committee (p. 470). All the proposed were unanimously 
elected. 

Following the business session there was a paper by Professor Franz 
Boas on the Social Organization of the Kwakiutl. The speaker discussed 
the subject on the basis of new material secured since his work of two 
decades ago. He expounded the conflicting principles of transmission of 
ceremonial privileges through primogeniture and through transfer to a 
son-in-law as trustee on behalf of his son; also the correlated principles 
of bilateral and de facto matrilineal succession. The original type of 
organization seems to have been that of the bilaterally organized tribes 
to the south of the Kwakiutl. 

A series of questions were asked by Drs. A. A. Goldenweiser, R. H. 
Lowie, and P. E. Goddard. 

Meeting of February 24, 191 9 

The Society met in the West Assembly room of the American Museum 
of Natural History, with Mr. F. W. Hodge in the chair. There were 
many visitors and the following members were present: Boas, Goddard, 
Hodge, Hyde, Lowie, Nelson, Roberts, Saville, Skinner, Spier, Spinden, 
Sullivan, Tozzer. 

Mr. Alanson Skinner presented a paper on Archaeological Explora- 
tions within the Limits of New York City. He first described a site at 
Throgs Neck, which gave evidence of typical Algonkian culture in the 
earliest layer, followed at a later period by the introduction of distinctly 
Iroquoian features, more particularly as regards pottery and bone work. 
Next the speaker gave an account of shell-pits and burials discovered 
at Clasons Point and of rock shelters at Inwood in the extreme northern 
end of Manhattan. Finally he referred to a recently discovered site in 
Brooklyn, which is to be explored by the Museum of the American 
Indian. 

Mr. N. C. Nelson asked several questions and Mr. Alexander Cheno- 
weth described some of his own local discoveries. 

Dr. H. J. Spinden then delivered a lecture on The Indians of Eastern 
Nicaragua, dealing more particularly with the Sumu and Miskito. The 
villages of the latter were the first on the mainland to be discovered by 
Columbus. The political organization of these tribes is loose, the head- 
men exercising little authority. The medicine men and especially the 
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Wind priests are more powerful than the so-called chiefs. As to social 
customs, child betrothal and polygamy are common, cross-cousin mar- 
riage is in vogue, and the mother-in-law taboo holds sway. There is a 
puberty ordeal. The type of house employed and other technological 
traits suggest a fairly recent cultural migration from South America. 
The blowpipe, however, is not known, and only the sweet (not the poison- 
ous) variety of cassava is used. The most impressive ceremony is that 
of the Dead, at which a sort of bull-roarer is set in motion and from which 
women are rigorously barred. 

Meeting of March 24, 1919 

The American Ethnological Society met in the West Assembly room 
of the American Museum of Natural History at 8:15 p.m., with Dr. C. 
Wissler in the chair. There were many visitors, among them Mr. 
Serge Geiman, a Russian anthropologist who accompanied an expedition 
to Tierra del Fuego. The following members were present: F. Boas, 
F. S. Dellenbaugh, P. E. Goddard, R. H. Lowie, N. C. Nelson, E. C. 
Parsons, T. M. Prudden, H. Roberts, L. Spier, C. Wissler. 

Owing to serious illness in his family, Mr. F. W. Hodge was pre- 
vented from delivering the address on Excavations at the Ruin of 
Hawikuh, N. M., as announced. Instead, Mr. N. C. Nelson kindly 
consented to present a lecture on Exploration in the Southwest of the 
United States, which was copiously illustrated by lantern slides. He 
explained the several methods of archaeological investigation hitherto 
pursued, with reference to chronological problems and the population 
of the Pueblo area. The paper was discussed by Mr. Dellenbaugh, 
who contended for a larger population in 1540 than Mr. Nelson was will- 
ing to grant and raised doubts as to the chemical character of the glaze 
described by the lecturer on pottery of the Galisteo region. 

Meeting of May 7, 1919 

Owing to a conflict with a general session of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, it proved necessary to postpone the meeting of the Ethno- 
logical Society, which had originally been scheduled for April 28. 

Dr. Clark Wissler was in the chair and the following members were 
present: Donohugh, Goddard, Grinnell, Lowie, Nelson, Roberts, Schleiter, 
Spier, Spinden. 

Dr. P. E. Goddard presented Observations on Apache Religion. He 
briefly sketched various ceremonial usages of the Arizona Apache, e.g., 
the rites of adolescence, and touched upon the position occupied in native 
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consciousness by such cosmic forces as the sun and the thunder. Com- 
pared with the Navajo, the Apache exhibit many distinctive features of 
belief and practice in spite of a far-reaching resemblance as to mythology. 
Presumably the Apache represent more nearly the pristine condition of 
the southern Athapascan religion, while that of the Navajo has been 
affected by Pueblo contact. 

Dr. R. H. Lowie spoke on Medicine Bundles of the Hidatsa Indians. 
He drew a distinction between the more or less secular age societies and 
the sacred bundle fraternities. Acquisition of a bundle involves two 
factors, heredity and purchase, since normally children buy their own 
father's bundle. The ceremonials connected with a particular bundle 
are graded. A person who has passed the entire series may buy the 
office of Singer, which is practically that of an officiating priest. A 
ceremonial Crier elected by the men of the village heralds all ceremonies 
and exercises certain specific functions. Altogether the bundle concept 
suggests that of the Blackfoot and is probably connected with it his- 
torically. 

Robert H. Lowie, 

Secretary 



